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former, hypothetical forces and things, as distinguished from phenomena, 
are hardly in place ; while, if we once enter the region of metaphysical 
analysis, the naive habit of assigning each class of phenomena to a special 
force ceases to satisfy. It may be questioned, also, whether the discussion 
of the law of the conservation of energy is altogether consistent with itself. 
If energy is not a substance, and the law of energy is quantitative only, we 
should naturally infer that the law would be satisfied by quantitative, in con- 
nection with qualitative, consistency in the succession of phenomena. The 
law would not require commensurability between the different forms of en- 
ergy, but only that a definite amount of any antecedent (measured by its 
own proper unit) be followed by a definite amount of a particular consequent 
(measured by its own unit). In that case we should be rid of the notion of 
a fixed store of energy, all of which must be accounted for as a cashier ac- 
counts for his cash. If it should be found impossible to complete the round 
of changes and return to the starting point, this would trouble us no more 
than the general dissipation of energy in the physical universe. Yet the 
author takes pains to trace out the ramifications of this pseudo-substance, and 
speaks of its increase or decrease in various forms. Nevertheless, the essay 
is valuable both for its material and for its suggestiveness. Besides, it is 
timely. Like most reformations in their first stages, the new psychology 
has tended thus far to action rather than to depth of reflection. When it 
becomes self-conscious it will perceive that only a thorough-going episte- 
mology and metaphysics can undertake to determine the relation of soul and 
body. The present essay contributes toward this result. 

George A. Coe. 

Problemes d' esthitique et de morale. Par C. R. C. Herckenrath. Paris, 

Alcan, 1897. — pp. 163. 

The part of the book devoted to Problemes d'esthetique contains discus- 
sions regarding the feeling of beauty, the feeling of sublimity, tragedy and 
comedy. The author dispenses with the customary introductory remarks, 
and in the opening sentences of the book states his problem to be to deter- 
mine why one thing is judged beautiful, another ugly. He proceeds 
empirically, and from the confused mass of facts, from the great diversity 
of aesthetic judgments, derives the law that what we find beautiful 
is always that which is typical, and that the conception of the type is 
formed from observations of a group of individuals or objects of the same 
species (pp. 11, 19, 65). Another factor in determining the judgment of 
taste is the adaptation of an object to its use. The principle of efficiency 
is well illustrated by reference to the care of the skilled architect in adapting 
pillars to the apparent weight of the parts they support. The author then in- 
quires into the origin of the charm of aesthetic contemplation. His conclusion 
is, that it arises from ' ' the harmonious play of our mental powers. ' ' By this is 
meant that one recognizes something familiar in the object judged beautiful . 
The object must be comprehended, it must yield to understanding. "The 
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first condition in order to enjoy is to understand" (p. 30). Many great 
works of art are not readily appreciated because they are not understood. 
" Since, therefore, aesthetic appreciation depends upon knowledge, as it 
presupposes a work of separation and classification and incessant compari- 
son with the ideal, which is only the type of the species, we may say that 
it is exclusively a function of intelligence. The pleasure which accompanies 
it is the pleasure resulting from every exercise of our faculties" (p. 32). 
The feeling of sublimity arises in the presence of grand or imposing objects, 
and also before powerful agencies (p. 67). The peculiar nature of tragedy lies 
in the fact that it arouses in us by turns agreeable and disagreeable emo- 
tions, and that the pleasure of the agreeable moments is enhanced by con- 
trast with the moments of pain (p. 73). Comedy results from the sudden 
uniting of two aspects of a thing which are apparently incompatible. 

The discussions of Le probleme morale fall into three parts : (1) evolution 
of moral ideas, (2) moral feeling, (3) the relation of ethics to social science. 
With reference to the evolution of moral ideas, it is maintained that they are 
the product and result of social exigencies. "Moral ideas, notions of good 
and bad, are the result of the demands which society, for the sake of its pres- 
ervation, imposes upon the individual " (pp. 103 ff. ). Having shown that 
moral concepts arise from the experience of the society, the author attempts 
to discover what motives impel individuals to conform to the requirements 
of the social group. He finds that the individual conforms to the will of 
society through fear of punishment, through the influence of habit and the 
tendency to follow the suggestion of others. In further explanation of 
the origin of the motives of our actions, he holds that all benevolent senti- 
ments are derived from the sentiment of love. But it is to be noted that 
love is entirely egoistic in its origin. ' ' Love is the feeling of need which 
we have for another creature which completes our existence. All kinds of 
love are derivations from this" (p. 130). As love is the root of moral 
and benevolent dispositions, so hatred is the source of all that is anti-moral 
and malevolent. In the passion of hatred we find a relic of man's primi- 
tive nature when he had a severe struggle for existence. The last chapter 
of the second part of the book is devoted to a discussion of freedom and 
determinism, the nature and origin of the responsibility existing between 
society and the individual, and the nature of justice. 

The book is clearly written, and abounds in illustrations and well-chosen 
quotations which bring into relief the author's standpoint. The work is 
dominated throughout by the philosophy and mode of thought which Mr. 
Spencer has made familiar to English readers. 

D. R. Major. 

Ueber den Begriff der Erfahrung bei Helmholtz. Von Victor Hey- 

felder. Berlin, Gaertner, 1897. — pp. 81. 

In the monograph before us the author has packed an amount of skillful 
exposition and shrewd criticism that lends it no little interest. As an expo- 



